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There are tinies when the role of the news media in 
the political system shifts from being merely necessary 
to being crucial. With panic and catastrophe in the air, 
flaws in the in.formartion chain betv/een official and citi- 
zen threaten the mental and physiNcal w^ll-b^ing of the r 
population. ^Disasters and disorders are such occc^siops 



After the events of the sprino of 19 79 near Harrisburgr 
Pennsylvania, it is now clear that nuclear accidents must 
be added to that list. 

On the morninq of March 2B, 1979, a series of human 
and mechanical errors prevented^ the cooling system for 
one of Metr^porlitan Edison's, two nuclear reactors on Three 
Mile Island from functioning properly. The result was what 
the President's Commission on the Accident- at Three Mile 
Island labeled "the worst accident in the history of com- 
mercial nuclear power generation." Between 300 and 500 
reportjers covered the story* At Three Mile Island ^thcse 
reporters met one of the most politically charged issues 
of the papt jFew years; they met a technology most ^id npt 
understand; and' they' met official sourcep who were not 



prcparc^d <\p6 not nnxipu^? io provido cnndld i n format, i otu f 
And reporters faced thono prbb 1 omn wh i 1 o tryinq to service 
-■• a public torn\bQtween skopt ic i r.m and panic, a publ ic 

\ ♦ 

dependent almost ex<^luaivcly on the news media for infor- 
mation on which to bAse a decision on an important question 
of public policy and \n some cases a decision on wlxcthcr t'to 
fl'eoi During the acclAent a Nuclear R^nulatory Commission 
official said, "We f ace V.he ultimate risj^of a meltdown." 
Is^meltdown could have- hadV catastrophic radioloqit:al conse- 
quences for the population in the immediate area and lieyoncj 

if 

How'^well did the news media perform in. this difficult 
"situation where their performance \5/as p^itical? In other 
-words, fn a drisis v/ith far-reaching political implications 
and destructive potential, how well did the news media do 
their job, of informing the public? The '^ask Force on 
Public Infoi-mation was cHarqed" with investigating this 
question for the President's Commission on the Acci^nt at 
Three Mil<? Isl-ahd* As part of this investigation, the 
authprs conducted a content analysis of coverage of the- 
major events ^ the accident in select^jd news media. 

In our analysis we looked for ans\ers to the following 
questions: Did the Jnedia cover the significant events of 
the accident? WAs coverage of these events clear and ' 
accurate? Di^the me^ia ^ovide the background and con- 
textual infcrmation needed to understand ^ these events? 
Were the events exaggerated by the media? And what were 
the sources of th« information or misinformation on these 



p 

events that: was -roportod in tho TDodia? In answrM incj tlu^so 
(. 

questions vc hoped to shod liqh^ on tho rjnality and ncopo 
of the information tho news media provided the public 
atjd" to f^nd indications of the ci^usos of dpficioncicfi in 

that information. ^ * . 

Ac<!^o^dinq to past research, pdrtont^s for press per for-- 
mance at Three Mile Island were not qood • Scanl5n in v 
JOUPNAf.ISM QUAI^TERI.Y quotes Dyne as sayinq, "Eai^ly media 
reports of an unexpected event will tend to exaqqerate the 
extent of the crisis. "''^ And Scanlon notes Barton's state- 
ment 'that '^he media will disseminate fragmentary^ and spec- 
ulative reports without checking their accuracy." In h.is 
own st\jdy of coverage of six events, ranging from a policc- 
man's murder to a major gas explosion, in selected Canadian 
news media, Scanlon found that "the qenei^il impression left 
by the media accounts v/as , on the whole", accurate." But 
on significant details of these tragcjaies he said his research 
tends to confirm the pessimistic findings that other scholars 
have reported: "The media were inaccurate, confused and 
contradictory." It is also interes'tinq to note that all the 
errors S^fcanlon caught were^ "in statement^ that were not at- 
ti;ibuted; no source was given for the misinformation. 

Three Mile Islar^, of course, was more than a crisis; 
it was. a scientific crisis — perhaps the worst in American 
history. If research on crisis coverage has' not been en- 
couraging, the literSiture on coverage oj scicTnce provides ^ 
more cause for optimism. In a study in which articles on 
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Gcionco apponrjnq ovor a tbroff month ix^riod in a samfilo of 
20 newspapers with circulations exceodincr fifty thousand 
wore reviewed by the Scientists' cited in tho articles, 
Tanlcard and Ryan found that the scienti9ts reported that, 
only 8.8 percent of the stories contained no errors. And 
in an earlier study of science coverano, in which readers' 
recountings of 75 articles on scientific issues that appeared 
in 14 midwestern metropolitan dAily newspapers were checked 
by the scientists cited in the articles, Tichenor, Olien, 



Harrison and Donohue found the hicihcst reported accuracy 
when articles were based. on the heaviest face- to- face contact 
between reporter and source. ^ Such face-to- face interaction 
was infrequent durinq the accident at Three Mile Island. 
Reporters received iros-t of their information in large press 
brd-efinqs. Tichenor; Olien, Harri\>on and Donohile found that 
.atticles on science written after coverage of a sinqle public 
meeting averaged only 51.9 percent "communication accuracy" 
when readers' recountinqs were-examined by th^ scientists. 

Ildwever, a positive trend in science coverage was spotted 
by Cole who compared sciencie coverage in four metropolitan 
newspapers in 1951, 1961 and .1971 and found reporting of 

I ^ . "5 r 

controverlsy increasing. / ^ '' ^ 

Analysis of coverane of the accident at Three Mile Island 
meant extending this research on the adequacy of crisis and 
sciehtific journalism into additional areas of pressing int- 
portance. Failures in yreporting of scientific issues. here 
cx>uld have had immediate consequence:^ for public health and 



snfcty. This- wan a prolonqod cri.sis durina wJucb \ }\o danqor 
of panic or catastropho was ovor prosont. Thi s cr i .si af so 
rocoivcd media covoraqo of a difforont Ic'vol of intonsity 



than any of the crisor> studied hy 3can}on. 



Methods f > 

The analysis was restricted to the first v/eeV of cov^.r- 
aqe — frpm the declaration of ii genera} enierqency' oV» 
'Wednesday jnorn inq y March 20^ to the real i:?:at ion that the sit- 
uation was stable and the danqer of a meltdown had passed on 
Tuesday^ April 2^ Ten news orqanizat ions were selected for 
analysis: the two major suppliers of information to ^tho na- 
tion's newspapers and broadcast stations the Associa|:ed 
Press and United Rr-^s^-in terna tional ; the three commercial 
television netv/orks — ABC^ CDS and MBC; three of the country's 
most influential newspaipers ^ whic!h also function as suppliers 
of news'to other papers through their news services*-- the 
New York Times , Washinqton Post and Los Anqeles Tymes ; ^nd 
the two major i^wspapers in the area of the accident the 
llarrisburg Patriot / Evening Mewg anc^ Philadt>lphia Inquirer > 
A study of the 50 Tr^i ted ' S tates ncfwspapers on file? at the New 
York Public library showed that thesfi papers received the 
large majority of their news on the accidc*nt from the n^ws oraa^ 
zations in our study. 

Copies of all stories transmitted nationally on the 

N 

••A wires" by the wire services that ^related to the accident . 
or nuclear power were obta^ed^ alonq with copies of the fipal 
edition of each of the newspapers and transcripts of network 
evening and mornihq news programs and network specials on Three 
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Mile Island* . 

other studies of science rcportinq have relied on 

sources' evaluations of stories in which they are cited. 

T^he resources of the President's Commission enabled us to 

^use a less subjective standard for e^aluatinq stories. 

We relied on ajn exhaustive time line of - events at the reactor 

prepared by Cotnmission staffers.* Media coverage was examined 

fropi *the perspective of this comprehensive reconstruction of 

y 

eveits. Our standard for accuracy and completeness^ therefore 
was similar to tha^ used in Scanlonis study in which re- 
searchers were sent to the scene of each crisis to provide 
detailed accounts of what occurred. 

The stu<^ fpcused on 20 critical event^ during the 
week of the accident (see box). In addition, 42 backaround 
or contextual facts were included in the analysis. .For exampl 
for the first event. Metropolitan Edison's declaration of 
a general emergency, the \fact that a general emergency 'is the' 
highest level of nuclear power plant emergency or radiatioj^ 
emergency was included as A background fact* 

Nine toders, giraduate and underoraduate students, v/ere 
employed in the study. ^ They were required to note the appear- 
ance of an evetit or- backcrrourtd fact in a story.' Certain 
words or restricted synonyms for those words had to be present 
for an item fo be noted as having been mentioned. For the 
declaration oi the general emergency, for instance, it was 
necessary that the .article ulse the words general ^itiergcncy . ** 
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Eftch time an item was moiiTioned in a different article 



or by dif f eron't sources within the same article it was 
recorded. * The coders also noted the source to which the 
story attributed the item, if any, and any discrepancies 
from the wor^inn of the item that had been prepared based 
on the time lino. 

There was a two-wcck trainino period for the coders 
during which thel^ v/ere briefed on the accident, acquainted 
with much of the available pub^Lished information on the 
accident, asked to memorize all 62 events and facts, and 
drilled in the content analysis ynti^^they v;ere agreeing 
approximately 90 percent of time. The coders were placed 
into three teams of two and ohe team of three. 

Finally, in analyzing the results of our study v;e had 
access to detailed interviews conducted b^ other Commission 
staffers with all the major officials and public relations 
per sonnet involved iA manaaement of, the accident, and- we 

V- ■ . ' 

had copies ot all^he press releases they issued as veil 

as transcripts ^f their briefings, meetings and some of their 

conversations* It was possible to trace .virtually all the 

f 

information and misinformation that appeared in media coverage. 
Therefore, in our results we can frequently go beyond noting 
what was and was not reported, and indicate what information 
was available to reporters, and what sburces and officials 
were sa^fing at thd time^ 
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News of Events Delayed or Unreported 

"Respite the fact that officials had hequn to discuss 
the possibility that the reactor core was partially uncovered 
on Wednesday afternoon, the fi^st mention of this fact in 
the news media surveyed in the Washinqton Pos t on Friday 

morning • Metrqpolitan Edison began releasing waste water 
into the ^pusquehanna at 2:30 Thursday afternoon; it was 
not Ireported until the information v;as released in a press 
release after midnight. EotasVium iodide was brought to the 

on Saturday; it was no^. reported until Monday. 

Other significant events were missed completely during 

the period surveyed in , the media surveyed. There was no 

mention of the ^evacuat^-on of Metlropolitan Edison employees 

from the reactor control room. During this period^ the 

media surveyed did^not report on the ongpinq struggle Wednesday 

to start the reactpr coolant pumps — perhaps the Key to 

understanding the scope of the accident. Transcripts of 

their briefing^ and press releases indicate that the Nuclear 

Regulatory Commission and Metropolitan Edison never specifically 

annoiinced that the pumps were not operating for significant 

iperiods of time; ^iVowever^ reporters with the proper technical 

background might have been able to deduce this from other ^ 

available information. Since no one mentioned that the pymps 

were off, it is not surprising that th^re was only one offhand 

ft 

mention, on ABC!, \)f the fact that the pumps had been turned on 
Wednesday evening* 



Nucloar Roqulntor^ ronunisfnon otuiinoorn coTK^ludtnl 
by Wednesday afto^^noon thai: there had never been any danqer 
of a bubble explosion within the reactor vessel, accordinn 
to transcripts of the ir conversations and i nterviews with 
the principals. This too went unreported, and tl^e media 
surveyed continued to discuss the danner of such an explo- 
sion. Transcripts and later interviews indicate that 
facts such as this v/ere ^el aycd withhold or intentionally 
obscured by officials. It is not clear whether they miqht 
have been obtained thrbuqh TTK)re enterprising reporting • 

Disputes AnK>ng Officials Unreported 

Governor Thornhuroh's recommendation that • pregnant 
women and pre-school children leave the area, announced at 
a press conference, is the type of story the media can 
cover easily and well. All tlie media we surveyed had the 
story, and by the next morning all except the liOS Angeles 
Times provided the information need^^d to understand Thorn- 
burgh's action the fact that fetuses and children are 
more vulnerable to radiation than adults. However, the media 
surveyed missed the major behind-the-scenes story, a story 
that certainly would have been of siqnif icance ' to their 
audiences: Shortly before Thornbur.qh ' s announcement th<^ 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission had recommended a mass eycicuation 
State officials had disaqreed. None of this was reported. 

Certainly .there was no shortaqe of coveraqe of the fact 
that officials were r^leasinq conflicting and confused state^ 
ments. Whole articles were wijitten on the subject after the 
1200 mr/hr burst of radiation. Yet despite all the attention 



ivild to the con£u:;inq aiui conllictiini in-foim.aion officialr. 
wcro releasinq, the nowr, n^otlio surveyed nii;-.r,ed the nuch more 
important &tory that: the decjnion makers themselves were 
confused and in conflict on major issues. To he sure, tlieso 
stories were not bcinn handed to reporters. However, two 
clues were available on the morninn of Thornburqh's announce- 
ment that miqht have led enterprisinn reporters to the 
controversy surroundinn the ^evacuati on : An evacuation alert 
had been broadcast over' Jocal radio, and residents had been 
instructed to stay indoors. No one pursued these clues and : 

found the story." ^ ^ 

The media surveyed also missed the political jockeyina 

that occurred after Metropol4tan rdisoji dumped the waste water 

% 

int^ the Susouehanna, althbuqh the jockeyinq was probably 
more- siqnif icant than the dumpinq. Only the ;^ssociated Press 
and the Washinqton Post mentioned that the dumpinq of waste 
water was stopped for some hours before, beinq , resumed with 
permissiop. None of the media surveyed reported that _the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission had specifically ordered Metro- 
politan Fdison tq stop the dumping. Similar behind-the-' 
scenes disputes o^ the 120^0 mr/hr burst of radiation and on - 
the meaninq of a qeneral emergency also went unreported. 

Cole's findinq that reporting of controversy has been 
increasing in science coverage- was not evident -he^e. / 

Reflected Source Confusion 

Our findings here contrast with Scanlon's. The mis-* 
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information on the events we looked for that appeared in the 
media surveyed qenerally was attr i}>\ited , usually to official 
sources. In /general^ confusion amonq official sources was 
mirrored by conf us iort ' f n the media^ Major distortions in 
the picture presented the public of sinnfficant aspects of 
the accident were caused by faithful reporting of official 
statements* 

For example y the question of v/hether there had been damage 
to the 9ore was the second most mentioned item in our study ^ 
but media coverage of the question was confused and conflict- 
ing^ in large, part because Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
-officials on site wer<^--teeported to be denyina \hat there had 
been any fuel damage well after Nuclear Regulatory ^Commission 
officials in Bethesda v;ere reported to have acknowledged 
that there had been damage to the core* On t!lie Associated 
Press cycle from noon to midnight Wednesday, there were^ 
statements from Nuclear PeguLatory Commission officials in 
Bethesda sayina the core was apparently damaged, and ty/o 
contradictory statements from Nuclear Renulatory Commission 
officials on site sayinq the ficcident "c^uped no^y^amage to the 
reactor core Similarly, the media faithfully reported 
Statements denying that, operator error had contributed to the 
accident long after operator error was being discussed 'as a 
cause of the accident in official circles. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission wa^ discussing operator error as early 
as Wednesday afternoon according to transcripts and inter- 
views with the' principals^ yet on Friday morning the N6w York 
^imes carried official denials that operator error had contri- 



butcd to tho accirlont. Throuohout tho oar]y dayn of tho 

accident the media surveyed echoed official statement^ ^ 

by emphasizinn equipiDont malfunction as tho <rause of the 

accident. Tho Presiclent's Commission and other investicja-" 

tors^ however, have since placed ^he majority of the blame 

N 

on operator error. 

♦ \ 

Of all the events^ studied, Metropolitan Edison's ventinq , 

L 

of the 1200 mr/hr hurst of radiation was prohaM>^ the one on 
which official sourdos were most contradictory.' Again . 
this confusion was reflecteJl in news accounts. The media 
surveyed carried incorrect of fl^::ial statements saying that 
the burst had been unplanned, unexpected and uncontrolled, 
And United Press International also reported a statement 
saying that the burst had ^ "maximum radiation levol of 
350 mr/hr," attributed to an Atomic Industrial • Forum release. 

Failure To Iriclude Background or Contextual I||formation 

^ In coveraqe of many of. the ev/?nts we looked at, the 

media surveyed failed to pravide information necessary to 

understand the sicrnificance of the events. 'For example, 

Metropolitan Edison declared a creneral emergency at 7:24 t" 

Wednesday morning. The Associated Press mentioned that fact 

at 9:06, United Press International 49 minutes later. While 

Is^JUically / 

television coverage of this event was spotty — CBS dianot~p — ^ 
inent:ion it .that evening, ABC called it a general alarm — 
all the newsy^ap^rs we surveyed, except the Los Angeles Times , 
had the story by the next morning* Nevertheless , none of the 
media surveyed noted on Wednesday or Thursday that a general 



emerqoncy in tho hiohost lovol of radiation omorqoncy^ that 
It Is defined as an incident that ha?^ tho potential for 
serious radioloqical consequences to the health and safety 
of the neneral pul^lic, or that the main decinion that has to 
be ^ade aftVr declaration of la qcjneral enieraency is wh4>ther 
to evacuate the locdl, population. Later VrQconstructions 
of events indicate that in larqe part this failure to explain 
the neneral emergency can be traced to official confusior\ 
and reticence / but to the extend to which they failed to 
press officials or develop other source's^ reporters f^iiled 
their audiences. ^ ' , 

Coverage of the dumpinn Of sliohtly radioactive industrial 
waste water into the Susquehanna was also marked by an 0, 
absence of backoround factsrY~^i^^-ociatc6 Press ^ United Press 
Internatiorial , the New York ^imes , Washinqton Pdst , Phila- 
delphi^ InQ^ii j-e r and CBS all had the story. All included 
statements that the water posed little or no 'health hazard, 
but only the Associated Press and tfie Washington Post (which 
carried the -iAssociated Press story) noted tha^t dumpinn industrial 
waste water from the plant was a routine event, although 
^ this information was available in a press release* And only 
CBS reported that the material dumped into the river did not * • 
come from the accident • These bacboround facts would have 
been useful to reassure a distrustful public. 

Metropolitan Edison's ventina of the 1200 mr/hr burst 
of radiation was mentioned 56 tim^s in the news media siSrveyed, 
but none of these medi^ specifically noted that before reaching 

populated areas radiation had dissipated to levels that did 

• . ( / " • . 
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not poso animmodiato honlth ha7nrd. And CBV. , NBC nnd bho I 
los Anqeles Timor, failed to accompany their initial reports 
on the burst with any numerical measure of the radiation it 
contained. 

Of the media that mentioned the detection of radio- 
active iodine in the area, only one, the Philadelphia Inaui-er->' 'p:^ 
accompanied its report with the information necessary to - 
understand the significance of that detection: the f act ( 
that radioactive iodine can collect in the body or in mil)>^ 
None Qf these news orqanizat ions reported durijig the period 
surveyed that upon retestinq iodine-131 level's were found to be 

extremely lo\-f, 

Finally, in discussing the fact that radiation above - 
background levels had been detected up to 16 miles from the 
plant, none of the news media surveyed noted that the health 
hazard of radiation is cumulatively Only the Philadelphia 
Inauirer and the llarrisburg Evendhq News included in this 
context inform^ition on yearly radiation exposure,, which might 
have helped their audiences understand the siqnificance ^f 
the figures they Ve re given. 

- A 

feubble Coverage Not Overplayed, 

The presence of the gas bubble in the' reactor vessel was the 
most mentioped item in our survey (151 mentions) . It dominated 
coverage of the accident from Friday evening to the end of 
^ the period on Tuesday. News of the bubble and the dangers it 
posed led to the most alarminq coverage in the media su-rveyed.. 
The New York Tines headline Saturday morning read, "U.S. AIDES 
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SEE RISK OF ^^• I,TnaVN. . . " Tho' Philaclolphia TncTui ro r luNidod 

iLs Ktory, "Ponsihlc *Mclt--clown* FoarocU./' Those N*^>lorlor> 

wore hasrd^ accuratoly^ on a Nuclear I^oqvilatory (oinnuf^nion 

Ijfros^ conference in Hethcsda at which a Nwclear Requlatory 

^C^imission official said^ "The risk involvod is that the 

cjas v/ould expand/ prevent coolinq of the core^ tliat we could 

suffer additional core daniacre • • • with the ultimate risk of a 

^^meltdown. ' 

The news media surveyed did not play up one potentially 

alarming fact — that such a bubble was nob covered in Nuclear 

Regulatory Commission plans. J\BC , CDS ^ the Washington Post 

and United p^ss International did not report this fact during 

the period suir^^^^yed. On^^the other hand^ ATid , CBS, the New m 

York Times and Harrisburg Evening News did not protect . 

.against ^ possih^le sunders ta^idina by not inn that a hyd^jJ^en 

bubble 'explosion would be chemical^ not nuclear . 

Perhaps the most controversial story of the period v/asy 

Associated Press* sJltvirday niaht story attributing to a 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission official the Hiews that the 

bubble might explode in as little as y^/o day s • T^he source . v 

ftranocrlpts and interviews demonstrate 
of this story was not and has not been identified, fcutf' 
(that^it^ ^ ^ 

^/did" reflect a school of thought within the Nuclear Pequlatory 
Commission at that time. Significantly , the Associated 
Press story was picked up by only one of the other media 
surveyed. The Philadelphia Incruirer mentioned it while reporting 
that the Nuclear Regulatory Commission's Harold Denton discounted 
the possibility of an imminent explosion, * 
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Tho mod in survoyod sooniod nt.tunod to tho chnnqor. in 
the Nuclear Roqulatory Coimiii .i on ' r, porcrption of the danqors 
posed by the hvihhle on Fridny. nnd Snturday, Mowfwer, only 
the Associ.atf?d Press, War.hlnoton Post , Harrisburq Kvening 
Nev/s ajjd ABC mentioned a statement hy a Metropolitan rdison 
official Monday morninq that the bubblo was nearly qone, 
which was not surprasinq considerinq tho state of Mot.ro- 
politan Edison'^ credibility at the iimo and the fact that- 
the statement was retracted. All the news media surveyed 
on Monday and Tuesday reported Denton's encouraqinq state- 
ments cil:)OUt the bubble. 



Reliance\ on Secondary Sources 




some important events, the failure^ of of ficial sources 
J:o provi'de information tb the medi^a was partially remedied by 
the use of secondary sources. The first mention of the 
general emergency, bVr^sociated Press, was attributed to 
"a state police spokesman." The first mention , of the role 
of operator error in the accident, by United Press Inte Aiatflona 
was attributed to Senator Gary Hart. And the ,fi^rst ment/ion 



of fuel damage in the reactor, also by United Press Inter- 

national, was attributed to Robert Pollard of th^ Unipn^o^ 

» • • • 

Conq^rned Scientists. In these cases at least, WirHi official 

sources blocked, the media surveyed were able to find other, 

if less satisfactory, sources*. 

Conclusions 

Were these critical events during the accident at Three 
Mile Island exagg^atcd by the media? No. Generally cov^age 
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of thcr.o ovO^nt-JJ in llu^ niodia survoyod wa,r. ror, t ra i ikmI . i:arly 
\ 

reports of tho crinir. did not totid t© oxaqqo^ato i-1 ; in fact, 
by loavinci out hackcirounc^ 'f act s that vovild havo undt'i linod 

f 

its seriousness, these reports seemed to underplay the crisis. 
And throughout the neriod -surveyed, oven the most potentially 
alarminq storie.s proved to l)e accurate reflections -of of ficial 
conC;erns. What this study can'^not doternTine is whether of- 
ficials' themselves were d^[er]y concerned or too sanquine. 

Some of the media's apparent sobriety may have been due 
to the selection of elite nev;s oraani7.^*six>n[S for the study, 
but much of it may have be^n caOised by the duration and the 
qravit^y of the crisis. In situations of such persistent 
hazard, reporters would have difficulty ignoring their responsi- 
bility to avoid causirfq needless panic. T-hey seemed content 
to err on the side of caution. 

But the gravity of the situation may also have contributed- 
to a tentativeness «monq otherwise aggressive reporters, a 
hesitancy to amploy their normal skepticism and their usual ^ 
tools for diqginq bei^v' the surface. In addition, reporters 
may have been too intimidated by the unfamiliar scientific 
and technical terms with which they were confronted to pursue 
leads with. tVir normal enterprise.. The very intensity of the 
. coverage, and therefore the swollen size of the pres's corps, limit6d 

face-to-face interaction with -officials and may also have 
•V handicapped reporters.. For the fact remains that many important 
stories ,-~ such as the dispute on the need for a mass evacuation 
and lli'e seriousness oi the problems with the main core cooling 
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pumps — went unreported. 
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So, did tho novfi modin cover tho niqn if leant ovont.r. 
of tho accident? Not nil of them. Some in fo ma t ion with 
imporjnnt hr^nlth and r;afoty conseqiiencer. for the peoj:>lo in 
the rfrea was not beinn made availa):>le to those people 
the media surveyed. 

Was coverage of the critical events of the accident 
clear and accurate? -^es and no. Generally the media sur- 
veyed accurately reported the statements of official sources. 
However, transcripts and later intervieiN^s demonstrate that 
the, off icial sources ^vere pften confused and conflictina. 

Did the mecLia provide the background and contextual 
information needVd to understand these events? Often, no. 
The media surveyed failed to place such significant events 
as the declaration of ^ general emerqency and the venting 
of the 1200 mr/hr burst o?""radiation in meaninqful contexts. 

Nevertheless, an analysis of the sources noted in media 
reports and transcripts and later interviews v;ith officials 
shovf that most of the Mame for these failares to provide 
the public v/ith necessary information, and the confusion 
and inaccuracy in soine of the information that was provided, 
must rest with the officials in charge. Officials^ sometimes 
misled, sometimes withheld and sometimes were themselves mis- 
informed. 



As the President's Commission recognized, in such crises 
a public information system that provides the public with all 
relevant iirjfcriation is imperative. During a nuclear Occident, 
deficiencies in the information provided the public, such as the 
ones outlined in this report, are not merely unfortunate; they 
are unacceptable • 
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BOX 



CRITICAL EVEN'l-S INCLUDED IN THE ANALYSIS AND mZ DATE THEY OCCURRED 

1. Metropolitan Edison deoWes a general emergency. (March 28) 

2. Realization that errors by conU'ol room^rators may have 
contrl-buted significantly to the accident. (March ?8) 

3. Realization/ that equipment malfunction may have contributed 
significantly to the accident. (March 28) - 

i4. State officials and Metropolitan Edison discuss evacuation. (.March 28) 
^. Evidence mounts that core was uncovered and nuclear fuel rods 

damaged.. (March 28) s 

6. Unnecessary personnel evacuated from Emergency Control Room because 

of high radioactivity, (March 28) 

7. Radiation above background levels detecta|-up to 16 miles from 

plant, (toch 28) ' ^ 

8. Iodine-131 found iJi air on site. (March "28) 

9. Radiation readings of 1-2 millirems per hour in Middle tovm. (March 28)^ 
10^ A reactor coolant pump ^.s started. (March 28) 

11. Four Metropolitan Edison employees found to have received radiation 
exposures in excess of the allowed amount for a throe-montlj^period . (March 28) 

12. Metropolitan Edison releases slightly radioactive industrial waste 
water into the Susquehanna River. (March 29) 

13. 'A gas babble containing hydrogen is now known to exist at the top of 

the reactor vessel. (March 30) 

Metropolitan Edison vents biggest burst yBt of radioactive gas into 

atmosphere* (March 30) 
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15* Governor Thornburgh advises pregnant women and pre-gchool children 
to leave area within five--mile radius of plant. (>larch ^^^^^^^^^ 
16# Bureau of Radiological Health brings in Supply of non-radioactive 
potassium iodide • (March 31) ' 

17* Govei:nment asks Metropolitan Edison to stop giving technical 
Information to publico (March 31) ^ 

4 

3,8. Nuclear Regulatory Commission engineers now think there had 

never been any danger of an explosion. (April 1) s * 

19# Metropolitan Edison say^the bubble is nearly gone. (April 1) 

20. Nuclear Regulatory Commission says the bubble is nearly gone, (ipril 2) 
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